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THE PROPER storage of sweet potatoes is one of 
the most imporlant foocl-conscrvation measures 
that call be put into effect in the Southern States. 
No ])erishab]e prockiet produced in the South is of 

as great iinpefftrfftij* Jii tii *T«!fel(l&,|HWfe^ auxl mm 
is so poorly handled. 

This bulletin describes in consid«f«J|)le detail th« 
typcii^of storage houses that have proved successful 
and the proper'inethod of handling sweet potatoes 
from harvesting to marketing. 

For those growers who are not able to build stor- 
age house*, direeliftiti Irt^^eu for saving the sweet- 
potato erop by using outdoor cellars and banks.. 
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IMPOUTANCE OF THK SWEET-POTATO CHOP. 

THE SWEET POTATO i.s becoming each year of greiil-cr iinpor- 
t«4ice as a money crop in tho South. ICs r*lue in 1916 was 
SCO, H 1,000, nn ineroitso of 74.0 per cent over the fifijures of tho 
census of 1910. Tlio ftcVengc, protluetion, anil value of llio croj) 
^rowu ill Uio iniportwit sweet-poUto protlueing St«t©8 in 1916 we 
iu Table I. 

Tablk I. — ylcr«9^«, pTe4w:tion, and wlutc/ »*t*M peiatoM grswn m imfxtrtant S^m 
ami «n On Umttd St^iUt m I'JIG. 



Mm*. 



New ]«r9e; 

Delaware , 

^laryland 

Virginia 

North CttrolliM 

Boiith CaroIlM 

(ieorgla 

Florida , 

nilBflfe! T 

Wnoiu-I 

Kansas 

Kenlueky 

TennesMe 

Alabama 

MlSBiSdlpili 

1/Oulidai-ia. : 

Texas 

Oklahoma 

Arkansas 

California 

T»tal far lh«'UnH«d SiakM 



Afrt*tt». 



23,000 
6,0(10 

9,«ia 

39,0(10 
M,0(X) 

00,000 

H,0(» 
7,000 
4,000 

10,000 

27,0(10 
Wi.OOO 
77,0(X) 
04,000 
HO, 000 
I3,(Klfl 
35, (KX) 

8,oeo 



774, eiw 



I'rodue- 
tloH. 



JIushfU. 
2,300,(HI0 

m,m 

I,I34,(HIO 
S,070,(K» 

B.soa.cxx) 

ft.fl7fl,(Klfl 
7,ft2O,(K)0 
2,500,000 
720, (KKI 
4W,(Klfl 
3(!S,(H)0 
900,000 
2,700,(K)0 
0,290,000 
6,314,000 
8, 700, 0(H) 
7, 120,000 
902, (KK) 
3,IS:i,(X)0 



Value. 



79 f 8W0 



12,700,000 

8(10,000 

4.. V13,0(K) 
0,»S2,000 
4,R2.'),OflO 

o.om.ono 

2. 1. 'iO.IKK) 
1X10,0(10 
73.'>,0(X) 
M2,tXK) 
900,000 

2,34U,0(X) 
4,0.'>5,0(XI 
4, 230, (XX) 
3,t(02,(XX) 
0,40S,tXX1 
I,2»a.0(X) 
S00,000 

»no,ooo 



80,I4I,O«e 



Yield 
l>wa9r«. 



DuArU. 
100 
128 
120 
130 
107 
KO 
HQ 

I no 

(K) 
70 
92 
90 
100 
74 
S2 
90 
N» 
74 
»I 
100 



fl.7 



Value 
iwr aw». 



tl20.00 
101. 28 
IIO.KK 
117.00 
W).2S 
73.10 
04. HO 
80.00 
112.80 
10.1.00 
13S.00 
90.00 
CT.tX) 
64.70 
84.94 
8«.40 
HO. 10 
911. 90 
SI, 90 
100. tl« 



77.78 



The States showing lh« lowest vnluo i)er nere »a a rule have llie 
lowest yield <md also reeMve the lowest price per bushel. In general, 
those Stales storing the largest percentage of tho swoet-i)otalo crop 



■ The pt««5 and lists of materials glvHi l« tbh bulletin were pra(Htr*d hy tin DIvMon ef Rural En(t«Mr- 
ln$ of ttx OfHw of I'ubUe Uoads aad Kuni Engineering, UnMrd t«M«ii Depar t mant •( AftteHltttrc. 
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hnvo tlio highest value per acre and rceeive the liighest price per 
bushel. This is duo largely to tlio fact tliat where storage faeilitios 
ar« Rrftilfthle the p6l*it»««t**f'ft- ftot forc«ed m the market lit digging 
time. Sweet potatoes stored in up-to-date storage houses bring a 
higher price on the market than those stored in banks and j)its. 
By Qw *rlopti«n df the Twtter hiethofla cA sbav'mg m\A markethig 
sweet potatoes, their value eould l)e greatly inereased without 
increasing the acreage or production. This is especially true in the 
South, where they are either rushed on the market at digging time, 
when tlio price is low, or stored in outdoor pits or banks, where a 
large portion of them decay. Very few of the potatoes stored in pits 
Oir hankis imch the market, for from fS to 60 per ceot spoil, 
while those that remain sound are not of good quality. 

Kven if the pit or bank method of storage were satisfactory in other 
reepoets, it is not eeonomieal. Too much labor and expense are 
required to make these banks every year and to get the potatoes 
out of them when wanted for market. Sweet potatoes ean be mar- 
keted more eeoriomieally and to much better advantage from storage 
houses. It is not advisable to open a bank when the soil is wet or 
the weather eold, as these conditions injure the potatoes and cause 
them to decay. Outdoor pita and banks ca.n not b'ft d«pefwt*d mi. 
In some years a very small number spoil in banks, while in other 
years practically the whole crop is lost. The only safe and practi- 
cftble njethod of storing swee-t potatoes is in a storage Irowe, for tii«n 
tlioy can be taken out at fwiy tiiti* witliout subjecUng them to unfa- 
vorable conditions. 

ESSENTIALS OF GOOD STORAGE. 

To keep sweet potatoes in good condition they must be (1) well 
matured before digging, (2) carefully handJed, (3) well dried or cured 
after being put in the bouse, md (4) kfept sd a uniform tai^«ri,ture 
after they are cured. 

The grower can judge when his sweet potatoes are ripe by breaking 
or cutting one of them and leaving it exposed to the air for a few 
minutes. The cut or broken surface dries if it is mature, but the 
surface remains moist if it is not ready to be dug. However, in regions 
where early frosts occur the potatoes should be dug about the time 
the first hard frost is expected, regardless of their stage of maturity. 

The second essential, careful handling, should be observed in 
digging, gathering, haiding, and uidonding. Sweet potatoes should 
be sorted in the field and gathered in padded baskets or boxes to pre- 
vent bruising or breaking the skin. The baskets or boxes shoidd be 
loaded on the wagon, hauled to the storage house, and the potatoes 
carefully placed in the bins. When they are to bo hauled very far, 
ft wftfcai with bolster spsriw^ shoidd be used^ Sweet pobkto^ stmitd 
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never be tlir«wn #om oiis !^o'#- 1« ftno#i«r, loaded l-ooesly ioto t iri^cm 
body, or hauled in bags, because cither of these practices will bruise 
them and afford an opportunity for disease to enter, 
' 'The third und fourth ««9«ti«ls tbopoagh dr^g and a uniform 
temperature, may be secured in a storage house where artificial heat 
can be supplied. The house must bo constructed in such a way that 
it ean bo thoroughly ventilated when nccesrtiry j*]4 J** ^ made nearly 
air tight in cold weather. These requirement a?«s p*ovifl«d in the 
types of houses deseribed in this bulletin. • 

Tt is good »c«iomy build asubst**ittals-#eet-pot«tostorag«hc^*e, 
because it will last longer and require less attention than a cheap, 
poorly eonstructed one. It would be possible to keep the potatoes 
in a cheaper and less eareftilly construeted house, but the attention 
required and the additional fuel used would soon exceed the eost of 
the extra labor and' material necessary for building the better one. 
The ehaneea *r« »iueh greater in a poo#ly built than in a weU- 

built house. 

CONSTRUCTION OP SWEET-POTATO STORAGE HOUSES. 

Sweet-potato storage houses may be built of wood, brick, hollow 
tile, cement, or stone. Wooden houses are preferable, because they 
are cheaper and easier to keep dry than the other types. It is diffi- 
cult to keep moisture from collecting on the walls of a cement, stone, 
or brick house. Where such houses are built for sweet-potato storage 
they should be lined with lumber, so as to keep the air in the house 
from coming in contact with the masonry walls. It is best to build 
sweot-potato storage houses on foundations that allow a circulation 
of air under them. The "dugout," or house built partly under 
ground, is not satisfactorj' for storing sweet potatoes in the South, 
bccatise it is practically fmp'cesibre to ke:ep this type of bouse dry, 
and moisture in the storage house will cause the crop to rot. 

The foundation of the storage house may be in the form of pillars 
or solid walls and should be of -sweh a height that the 'floor is about 
on the level of the bottom of the wa^on bed, while the footings should 
be carried below the frost line or to solid ground. Girders 6 by 10 or 8 
by 8 inches in size are usually placed on the pillars. ' 

Where cement, brick, or stone foundation walls are built, they 
should extend 18 to 20 inches above the ground level; and plates 2 to 3 
inches thick and 8 to 10 inches wide should be plac«d on the wall. In 
using walls for the foundation it is necessary to provide means for 
ventilation under the house. This ean be done by placing small 
windows in the foundation every 10 to 12 fitiet. Evan where solid 
outside foundation walls are used it is advisable to use pillars for the 
cpnter supports, as shown in figures 1,2, and 3. The rows of pillars 
siiould be xuat ^r^t a^^| f^fi 8 to 10 feet. 



The principles of conjstructinR storage houses of various sizes are 
very murh tho same; therefore, only one, the 12 by 16 foot house) 
wiU be described. 

For this small st»r«go house, iiAismg a eap*dty of 400 to 500 
bushels, build three rows of pillars, one row under each side and one 
under the center of tho house. Girders 6 by 10 inches in size w» 
traced on tho pillara and on these 2 by 8 inch joists, spaced 12 inches 
apart fiom center to center. Tho Walls of tho storage house are 
made by setting 2 by 4 inch studs on tho girders oveiy 2 feet and 




Fw. 1 .— CroM atctiaa ol » 30 by 40 loot sw»«-pot»lo stof »» bou**. 



nailing them to tho sleepers. On tho outside of tho studs 1 by 6 inch 
boards are nailed diagonally to brace tho wall; over these a layer of 
heavy building paper is tacked and matched siding then put on. 
A layer of 1 by 6 inch boards is nailed on tho inside of tho studding, 
then a layer of building paper, and over this matched boards. In 
the lower South, tho first layer of boards on the inside of the studding 
may bo omitted so far as the eontrol of temperature is coneerned, 
but in regions of high humidity (near tho scacoast) it is doomed 
advisable to use four layers of boards, two on the insido and t\vo on tho 
outeidt d frame, as su^*tei4,^f§, 'Sh» tighter the -walls, 



tlie l#«s diffimilty will ])o cncountaiwl in conlrolliiifr lioth loinpcrnturo 
luid moisture. T^'o 2 ])y 4 inch pieces should bo pliwcd on top of Uie 
studding for onvo ]ilalcs, to which tho rnfl-ors nro nailod, as shown iu 
figure 4. Tho floor is mndo by laying 1 by G inch shcnthiug over tho 
joists, then a Inyer of hcnvy liuildiug ])nper nnd over this 1 ])y 4 inch 
tonguo-nnd-groove flooring. The ])uildiug may ])o covered with 
shingles, roofing paper, galvanized iron, or any other kind of roofing 
material; ])ut galvanized iron is to he> ])reforre<l, ])ecauso it ia t]urii])lo 
and laasem duigta- froui fire. Use 2 by 4 incli RduxtlLug for mftens 
and mmk» tli« rod? tight k) k«tp wt oold. The raftecs sIkwUcI l>e 




Fi«. 2.— OroM i««M4n ^ 1 34 ft t««t nmHt- f a M * Hm»f* he«H. 



cut to fit over tho ]>late at tho lower end and to fit snugly against the 
ridgepole at the upsper ettd. On the outside of the rafters ])ut a 
layer of 1 by 6 inch sheathing, then a layer of building paper, then 
another layer of 1 by G inch sheathing, and over this tho roofing 
material. On tho inside of tho rafters nail a layer of 1 by 0 inch 
sheathing, then a layer of heavy ])uilding paper, and over this a layer 
of tonguo-and-groove coiling. If desired, joists may 1)0 placed across 
tlio Iniilding on to]) of the eave ])]at»s, fun\ the slieathing, p^er, aud 
tongue-and-groove naaterial nailed to tho xrnAm md« of them iljsteiad 
of to tho rafters. These joists, if securely nailed to the plato, will serve 
for tying Qm sides of the building to^tlier, m w«ll as for caxrying 
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the itifStil«*6d tf«iling. In fc Iwgis hous« tllra method of o«iling m T«y 
satisfactory, as it gives loft space above the storage room and retiirirae 
less eeiling material. 

Th* sides of tlie buiWing should be tied tog«th«r, to preTftiit sprefkl- 
ing. This can be done bj^ nailing 2 by 4 inch iiicoos to the plates or 
to the lower ends of the rafters. It would be an advantage to have 
these pieces over the bin supi*frts. 

The space between the walls should be left open, because any 
material used to keep out the cold will absorb moisture. ^Mauy stor- 
age hotises hare been built with sawdust, shavings, or similar mate- 
rial between the walls, but this practice should never bo followed. 
Sawdust will take up moisture and when oneo wot will never dry 




FiQ. 3.— Cross soctlon of a 40 by 100 foot swoot-potato storage house. 

out. This moisture will keep the house damp and cause the walla 
to rot. The air space is a good instiktor if the walls are matte tight, 
and they will be tight if the plana gj"r«i in this bulletin arc followed. 

Thorough ventilation is necessary in a storage house. This is pro- 
vided by moans of windows, doors, and ventilators in the floor and 
through the roof, as shown in figures 1 to 3, 5, and 7 to 10. The 
openings in the floor around the stove prevent overheating the pota- 
toes near the stove. The bottom of the windows should be Tfrithin 
IS inches or 2 feet of the floor. The windows and doors must be 
made so as to close tightly to keep out the cold. A good plan is to 
make the doors and windows like those shdwn in the t-itlo-page illus- 
tration. All windo^vs should be made to open from the outside, as 
the bins will interfere with opening them from the inside,' Where 



SWEET-rOTATO STORAGE. y 

gl»»3 \riiKloKS are \isod, outside shutters nro put on, as shown in figure 
6, and these should be well pnddod. Some of the window's should 
be made of glass, so as to admit ligiit without letting in cold air, as 
it is x\*emiajrj to hare light when working in the house and in rold 
wevather th« house should not ho kci)t opon. All of tho, openings 
must bo made so they can bo elosed quiekly and tightly whenever 
nttoeasary. 'I'ho v«ntilator3 in U>e roof should <>.\t(!nd through the 




Fio. 4. — Dclalle of conslnicllon of »wwl-potato houses of Ihc ty\>c» shown In (Ipirrs 1 to 3, S, wid 7 lo 9. 

ceiling, so as to carry out thn warm air as it rises. VentilMtors S hy 
8 m-'lO by 10 riKjiiee, m»<le <jI woo<], are Y«ry satisfactofy. Th«5e 
should bo j)rovided with a roof to keep out rain and at the bottom 
end with a tight-fitting shutter, which can bo closed in cold wentiier. 
tlw Yentilators in tlio feor mssy be Ivol** 1*1 fey 12 imJiaai, bat tkey 
should be provided with wire-netting screens »ii<] tight-fittiaf oorwm, 
that they may be closed when necessary. 
smi'—li—'BtM. »T0 2 
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The arrnngomcnt of the interior of tho house depends upon the 
methods of storage used. Some growers store the potatoes in boxes, 




EII 



1 

PS 



Fio. 5. — Cross soction of a small swcct-potato storago houso (12 by 16 foct). 

erates, baskets, or hampers, while others store in bins, ITie smaller 
■containers ar« to be prefiecrftd to bins wh«*e it is practi€«t)ie to use 




them, beeause they eliminate eonsiderable handling and reduce 'the 
itePKat erf 4e^*?f . Many growers stdre in tlin ha;oi|l'#« that are to 
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bo used for marketing tho potatoes. This is a Batisfortory plun, m. 
it requires no outlay of money for storago rceoptaclea, nnd tho pack- 
ages for shipping must bo provided in any event if the crop is (o be 
mark«t»d. So*n« gpomvp* Uav« bualvil box«8 mwki for the special 
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FM. t.-r'nmt plui e( • SBMlI BwM(-po<«to Mori«edo%)«e (12 by 1« M) MtM>l« Isr k (arHitr wlM MS 
to M iMMbth el iwaet pel«t'e«t ta iHw«, 

purpose of storing sweet potatoes, while others employ rarious typ*« 
of used erates. In using any typo of package it is necessary to pro- 
vide means for ventilation. A false slatted floor is often mode by 
nailing 1 by 4 or 1 by 6 ineh boards to 2 by 4 ineh scantling. An inch 




Fio. 8.— Floor plan of a 20 bjr 40 loot ^wcc^potato storage house liavlng a capodtr ol 2,000 to 2,500 buslicls. 

space should be left between tho boards to allow tho eirculation of 
air. A little space should be left between the stacks of bo.\e«, b«s- 
kets, eratr', o'" hampers. Where these smaller containers arc used, 
espeeially when the same package is employed for shipping the erop, 
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it is much easier to disinfert the storagn house by spraying than 
when bins are used. Another advantage in using them is that when 
doeay sets in it usually spreads oidy to the potatoes in the single 
package, -wherftRS in tlie bin it might spreitd throughout the ontire 
pile. 

li bins are to be usetl, the interior of the storage bouse shouhl be 
arranged for convenience in handling the sweet potatoes. A passage- 
way about .1^ to 4 feet in width is \isually left between the rows of 
bins, or between the wnll and tJift bins in a houso with only one row 
of bins. Sudieient open spaeo must bo left to allow access to the 
ventilators in the eomera of the storage rooms. Satisfactory arrange- 
ments of passageways and bins for various-giKed houses are shown 
in the floor ])lan3 of figures 7 to 10. 

The bins are made as follows: For the comer and middle supports, 
2 by 4 inch scAatliugs are set iqi, the lower Mid nailed to the floor ajid 



. - - iTi 




[< 1 -tf0' f J*=j8'— — 1^ 

Fl«. ».— Fleor ptan 0/ a M by 69 foot sw(*t-pot»»o Hottg* liou«e hurlnf n «*p««tty of abmrt 6,200 busbs Is. 



tJ.i« upper to the croaspiecoa use^l for tying the sides together. Over 
the supports, 1 by 4 inch boards are nniletl, leaving a 1-inch s])aco 
between them. The ends of the bins parallel with the outside wall 
of the house must bo built first, boeauso thero is not room enough to 
work between the bin and the outside wall. In making the slat floors, 
2 by 4 inch scantlings are cut to go across the bin and placed on edge, 
one near eacb end and one in the center. To these 1 by 4 or 1 by 6 
inch boards are tacked, leaving a 1-incb space between them. If left 
loose, the slat floor racks can bo taken out when the house is cleaned 
and flisiufecletl duriug the s\tmiB«r. The size of the bins will depend 
somewhat on the arrangement and size of the houso, but it is not 
advisable to make them inoro than 5 feet wide, 6 to 8 feet deep, and 
10 to 12 feet long. Thero should bo a 6 to 12 inch s]i»co between th« 
walls and the bins, to allow a circulation of air. It is necessary to slat 
up both sides of the scantlings between the bins, in order to leave 
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an air spaea botwcHJ* tho. potatoiMkiji th«.vjdiff«nent Wns.. Tke eoiv . 
struction horo described aJlo-ws n »^*ce betweau th® hms, » 

4-inch space under the bins, »nd 8 inches between* bins wid outsid* 
walls. 

MATERIALS REQUIRED FOR HOUSES OF DIFFERENT SIZES. 

It is not praeticablo to give tho cost of a sweet-potato storage house 
because of the difference in the price of materials and labor in tho 
various sections of the country. However, given tho amount of 
materials required, it will be easy for one to secure estimates on the 
cost of building a storage house. The estimates givMi -i^m ft* 
houses illustrated in figures 1 to 3, 5, and 7 to 10. 

Anyone who contemplates building a sweet-potato storage house 
after the plans sho\\Ti in this bulletin can obtain working drawings by 
writing to the OfTiee of, Public Roads and Rural Engineering of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, Washington, D." C, for 
any of the plans for the four houses illustrated in figures 1 to 3, 5, and 
7 to 10. In requesting plans, state which one of tho four is desired. 

MATERIALS REQUIRED FOR A 12 BY 16 FOOT STORAGE HOUSE OF 600 ItUSliELS CAPACITY. 
Quantities are for diinensioni ihown on tho drawing and must bo altered if dimeu- 



Conorete. 

Mixture. — One part Portland cement, 
three parte sand, and five parts gravpl 
or broken »ton«; er, one part Port- 
land cement and six p*rts bank-run 
gravel. Quantities: Cement, G sacks; 
sand, 20 cubic feet; gravel, 31 cubic 
feet. Or, cement, G sacks, bank-run 
gravel, 1.5 cubic yards. 
.Chimney. 190 bricks. 

Mixture for mortar.. — One part Port- 
land cerB«»t, three parta »ftnd. Co- 
mant, 1 gaiik; Mnd, 4 cuUc fe^. 
1 — 6" terra-cott* thimble. 
G linear foot of 8"^ by 8" t«n»«<:otU 
flue lining. 
Lumber. 

Girders.— 2—6" by 10" by 12'. 
3— G" by 10" by IG'. 

Joists.— 17— 2" by 8" by 12'. 

Studs.— 19— 2" by 4" by Ifl'. 

PZoies.— fi— 2" by 4" by 16'. 
6—2" by 4" by 12'. 

ri«».-4— 2"by4"byl2'. 

Ra/ters.—n—2'' by 4" by 16'. 
1—1" ^<¥y 18' (ridge.) 



Lumber — Continued . 
Sheathing (includes 20 per cent waflto). — 
2,064 f««t b. m. 1" by- 8". 

Flooring (includes 25 per cent waste). — 
1,000 f«et b. m. 1" by 4", tongue and 
groove. 

Drop siding. — 615 feet b. m. 1" by 8" 
(includes 20 per cent waste). 

PZa(/orm.— 3— 2" by 4" by 12'. 
1—2" by 8" by 14'. . 

3— 2" by 8" by 12'. ^ 
1—4" by 4" by G'. 

1— 2" by 12" by 12'. 
• 2—1" by 10" by 14'. 

Trim (surfaced 4 sides). — 4— IJ" by 4i" 
by 18'. 

4— li" by 4i" by 14'. 
' 2—1" by G"bylG'. 

2_i" by 8" by IG'. 
•S— 1" by 8" by 12'. 

2— 1" by 6" by 18'. • 

70 linear f*et IJ" by 2f" *4f-«^- 
ing. 

Ventilators in roof (surfaced 4 sides). — 
I— l"by 12"^y 14'. • 
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lumber — Continued. • — ■' 
/JiViJi.— C— 2" by 4" by 16'. 
3—2" by 4" "by W. 
3— B" by 2" by 18'. 
6—1" by 2" by 16'. 
34— 1" by 4" by 12'. 
65—1" by 4" by 14'. 
Chimtify. —l~2" by C" by 12' (plat- 
form). 

Jioof covering. — As dwired, for 290 
ftquikK Smi. 
Bttfidiaf fa^M-. — 40 fqtvcMCt 

2 doublo-hung fiosh Mtd fotMiiw, for 12 
lighta 9" by 12" gliuw. 

1 No. 2 glazed door, 3' by 7', 644|^*i 8" 

by 10" glass. 
1 fraino for glazed door 3' by 7'. 

3 pairs 6" galvanized T hinges. 

1 pair 2J" by 2i" galvanized hingea. 
1 pair 3J" by 3J" looso pin butts. 



MiaceUaneQUt—ContinuML - . . 

1—2" cleat. 

1 — 2" window puUf y. 
12 imi. ol i" ron)«. 

4 boki.f" by 3", with 4" rings. 

9 — I" by 24" bolls, nuts, and washers. 

4 square feet J" mesh wiro eloth. 

2— j" by 2J" wrought-steel straps. 
4 — i" by 3" log srrews. 

4 feet galvaiiized-irou (lashing, 12" 
wide. 

Fastwiiins ioT wii^down, door*,. »»id 
sliuttcrs, M d-«air»d. 
Nails. 

4 pounds 20-penny. 

17 pounds lO-pcnny. 

85 pounds S-jicnny. 

10 pounds 6-penny. 

3 pounds 8-penny finishuig. 
Paint. 

For tlireo oulsido coats, 4 gallons. 



MATERIALS KEQUIHei) FOK A 30 HV «0 FOOT STORAGK HOtWE OF 2,tM ni;«Hlil^ 

. . • • (MPMiPrt'. ■ • ■ - I - ^ ■■■< ■..■ . 

Qusfltitiee sre for dimcusions sliown on t44e drawi»fri *nd ihould be nltwed if 
* dimMMMRS »*« changed. Footings sliotild h» cafri«d l)*k)W html lijae or to wlid 
ground . 



Mixture. — One part Portlartd cement, 
thrco parts sand, and five parts gravel 
or broken stone; or, one part Portland 
cement and six jmrtt banJv-run 
gravel. Quantities: 



CoiUtituMltl. 



C«Ri«nt 

ftnd 

&rsvc4 

Or— 

Cm Hit , 

Ilank-run gravel., 



Walls. 



70 Racks.... 
8.7 eu. yds. 
I4.S eu.jrds. 

70 sacks.... 
IScu. yd],. 



ricrs. 



7 sa^i. 

21 Ml. tt. 
14 eu. ft. 

7 Mcks. 
1.8 eu. jrda. 



Chimney. 500 brieks. 

Mixture /or mortar. — One part Portland 
cement, thrco parts sand. Cement, 
3 sacks; sand, 10 cubic faait. 
1 — 6" terra-cotta thimbte. 
18 linear fe«t of 8" by 8" tural-ootta 
duo linisf . 
IiUmber. 
Girders.— 2— G" by 10" by Uf. 
1—6" by 10" by 8'. 

«— r* by «"-!»> W. 



SUidt.—2ti—2" by 4" by 18' (sides). 

3— 2" by 4" by IS' (over vindow*). 
12— 2" by 4" by 18'. 

1— 2" by 4" by 16' (uM). ■■ 

2— 2" by 4" by 12'. 

4— 2" by 4" by 10'. 

1— 2" by 4" by 12' (over doors). 
/•?«<««.- 24— 2" by 4" by 10' (sid««). 

12—2" by 4" by 10' (ends). 
/iV'f*.— »4— 2" by 6" by 14'. 

2— 1" by 6" by 12' (ridge). 
2—1" by 0" by 10' (ridge). 

Joitli -C2- -2" by 10" by 10'. 

160 linear feet 1" by 3" (bridging). 
S/wafAtny (includes 20 per cent wasto). — 

2,5«8 f««t b. m. 1" by 6" (rwf). 

l.MSiMt b. JO. 1" by 9'^ (wAJk^). 

i,aee ,iM b. m. \" by <" (wmiI* 

wal'ls). 

1,344 feet b. m. 1" by •" (oulwd« 
walls). 

960 feet b.m. 1" by O"(subflooring). 
Drop tiding (includes 20 p«r cent 
*!**).— I,*!* fa<( b. Wl. I" hy 8". 
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lumber — Continued . 

Flooring (tongiw and groov*, inctitdes 
25 ])ercentW8«fe«). — 
1,075 foot b. m. 1" by 4" (oeiling). 
1,400 foot b. m. V by 4" ((walls). 
1,000 foot b. m. 1" hy 4" (ttoor). , 
Ventilators in roof. -2—1" by 12" by 

14' (surfaced 4 sidos). 
Trim (surfaced 4 sidos).— O—IJ" by41" 
by 14' (windows and doors). 
4—11" by 41" by 18' (corners). 
4— H" by 41" by 14' (end fascia). 
12—1" by 8" by lO' (baseboard). 
4—1" by f." by 12' (ridge). 
4—1" by G" by 10' (ridgo). 
170 linear fe»t H" by 24" (rfrip mold- 
ing). 

Bi/14.— 20— 2" by 4" by 18' (studs). 

10—2" by 2" hy IS' (uailiiig strips). 

20—1" by S" by -12' (ti«B a* parti- 
tions). 

20—1" by 6" hy 16'. 

32—1" by 2" by l^ (cmkii for loQoe 
boards). 

8—2" by G" by It/ (ovor bins). 

18—2" by 4" by 12' (under remov- 
able floors). 

418—1" by 4" by IG' (slats for bin 
side«). 

72—1" by 4" by 16' (slftts for rwnov- 

ablo floors). 
1R2— 1" by 4" by IG' (looso slats). 
■Screens (surfaced 4 sides, for eellar 
windows).— 3"i" by 2" by IG'. 
• Battens (for shutters and doors). — 8 — 1" 
by C" by 10'. 
Platforms.— a— 2" by 8" by 12' (sides 
and floor). 

1— 2" hy 8": by 14' (sidee). 

2— 2" by 12" by 12' (earriages). 

2— 4" by 4" by 12' (posts). 

3— 2" by 4" by 12' (nailing strip). 



lumber — Continued. 

8—2" by 4" by 14' (joisti). 2—2" hy 
10"byl4'(trMida). 
lioo/ covering. — As d«!ire<l, for 1,070 
sqiMM^ fact. 

Building paper.— 58 squares. 

Miscellaneous. 

G eellar frames arvd md\ for 3 lights 8" 

by 10" gtas*. 
f>' doiibte-hung na.^h-and fraiw^r^r 12 

1-ights 0" by 12" glass. 
2 No. 2 glazed doors, 3' by 7', C lights 

8"hy JO" glass. 
2 frames, for glazed doors, 3' by 7'. 
8 pairs 21" by 21" galvanized hing»e. 
8 pairs 6" galvanized T hinge*. 
2 pairs 31" by 31" 1oob« jlt* fe«Ks. 
2—2" window pulteyaj. 
ti»6S**«ye«. 
2—2" el#ats. 
2 1— foot of }" rope. 
4 bolts i" by 3", with 4" rings. 
30 square' feet i" mesh galvanizpd- 

wiro eloth. 
24— J" by 18" bolts, nuts, and washers. 
G linear feet galvanized-iron fla»hi»g, 

12" wide. 
4 — 1" by 21" wrought-.steel straps. 
8—}" hy 3" lag ser«ws. 
Pafttpuiuga for wiudows, doors', and 

»hutt»rs, as dwired. 

Nails. 

2 pounds 30-penny. 

10 ])ounds 20-iX'nny. 

30 pounds 10-ponny. 

300 pounds 8-ponny. 

100 poiinds 0-penny. 

10 {wundii 8-i»enny finishing. 

Paint. 

For three outaido eoats, 8 gallons. 



SWEET-POTATO STORAGE. 
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MATERIALS REQUIRED FOR A 24 BY SO FOOT STORAGE HOUSE OF ABOUT 5.200 BUSHELS 

- _» . , , • , , ' #Airiim'v. 

Quantities aro for dimensions shown on tho drawings"and should bo altered if 
dimensions aro changed. Footings should bo carried below frost lino or to solid 
gKWnd. 



ConcrtlG. 

Mixture. — One part Portland cement, 
three parts sand, and five parts 
gravel or broken stone; or, ono part 
Portland cement and six part* bunk- 
run gravel. Quantities: 



Constituents. 


Walls.. 


ricrs. 


Santl 

Or— 

Cement 

n a n k - r u n 


100 sacks 

12 cu. yils 

20 cu. yds 

109 sacks 

24 oil. yds 


15 sacks. 
1.5 cn. yds. 
2.1) cu. yds. 

15 sacks. 
3.3 cu. yds. 



Chimney. 500 biick». , ; 
Mixture formorlar. — Ono part PortJand 
cement, three parts sand. Cement, 
3 sacks; sand, 10 cubic foet. 

2 — G" terra-cotta tliimblos. 

38 linear feet 8" by 8" terra-cotta 
fluo lining. 
Lumber. 
Girdern.—A—G'' by 10" by 18'. 

3— G" by 10" by Ifi'. 
Sills— 2$— 2" by S" by 12'. 
Stuis—m—i" by 6" by 18'. 

4— 2" by G" by 14'. 
Plalm.—4l—2" hy G" by 12'. 
7i'fl/(crs.— 62— 2" by 6" by 16'. 

G— 1" by G" by 12' (ridgo). 
/ois(s.— 48— 2" by 10" by 16'. 

24—2" by 10" by 18'. 

400 linear feet 1" by 3" (bridging). 
8heaOAng.—\\,22(i feet b. m. 1" by G" 

(ineludos 20 per cent waste). 
Flooring (tongue and groove, inelude* 

25 per cent waste). — G,-500 feet b. m. 

1" by 4". 
Trim (surfaced 4 sides). — 12 — IJ" by 
4 J" by 14'. 

4— li" by 4i" by 18'. 

4—1" by G" by IG'. 

14—1" by 8" by 12'. 

300' linaar 4e«t IJ" by 2i" drip 
molding. 



Lumber — Continued. 

Ventilators in roof. — 4 — 1" by 12" by 

14' (surfaced 4 sides), 
flins.— G32— 1" by 4" by 18'. 

05—1" by 4" by IG'. 

40—2" by 4" by 18'. 

14—2" by 2" by 18'. 

C6— 1" by C" by 12'. 

4&-l "by2"by ir. 

8—2" by 6" by 10'. 

2—2" by G" by 18'. 
Drop siding. — 2,000 feet b. m. 1" by 

G" (includes 20 per eent waste). 
Dividing psrH^mi. — 10—3" by 4" by 
18'. 

5— 2" by 4" by 12'. » • 
2—2" by 4" by 14'. 

Lining. — Included under "Floorincf." 
Scrsens (for cellar sash). — C — J" by 2" 

by 7G' (surfaced 4 sides). 
rialforms.—(y-2" by 4" by 12'. 

2—2" by 8" by 14'. 

6— 2" by 8" by 12'. 

1— 4" by 4" by 12'. 

2— 2" by 12" by 12'. 
4—2" by 10" by 14'. 

Roof covering. — As desired,,, for 1,£60 
square feet. 

Building paper. — IM squares. 

Mlseellaneous. 

12 cellar frames and swh, for 3 lighta 

8" by 10" glass. * ' 

12 double-hung sash and frames for 

12 lights, 9" by 12" glass. 
2 No. 2 glazed doors, 3' by 7', 6 lights 

8" by 10" glass. 
2 frames for glazed doors 3' by 7', 

6" studs. 

16 pairs 2J" by 2J" galvanized hinges. 
2 pairs 3i" by SJVgnjvaMzed loo«e-pin 

butts. 
15 pairs G" T hinges. 
4 — 2" window pulleys. 
4 screw eyes. 
G4 feet of i" rope. 
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Miscellaneous — Continued. 
4—2" cleats. 

8 bolts f" by 3", with 4" rings. 

60 square feet \" meeh g»lv»mE«d- 

wire cloth. 
8 feet galvanized-iron flashing, \1" 

wide. 

40 — \" by 18" bolts, nuts, and washers. 
4—}" by 2 J" by 18" Tpm«iBlit-»teel 

straps. 
8 — \" by 3" l*i jer*w«'. 



Miscellaiieous — Continued. 
Fastenings for -windows, diSaw, 
shutters, ag.deBirod. 

10 pounds 20-penny. ' . . 

180 pounds 10-penny. . 
400 pounds 8-ponny. 
50 pounds 6-penny. 
15 pounds 8-p»nny finishii^. 
Paint. 

fee tte«e outside ce«;te, 10 giUlone. 



MATBSIALS REQUIKK FOR A 4« BY 100 FOOT STOH AG^t KO«SS OT AAXWf livf «4 »^MHLS 

CAPACITY. ' 

Quantities aro for dimeosionc tbown on th« drawings allS should ls» altered if 
dimensions are ch«o^d. Fe^tinjjs should be carried below frost line or to solid ground. 



Concrete. 

Miichire- — Ono part Portland cement, 
pvie sand, and fivo parts gravel 
o»brti«»B stone; or, one pftPt Portland 
cement, and six parts bank-run 
gravel. Quantities: 



Constituents. 


Walls. 


Piers. 






34 sseks. 
4 eu. yds. 
6.6 eu. yds. 

34 seieks. 
8 cu. yds. 


S«nd 


21 c«. yds 


Or— 

e»««it 


34.6 CB. yds. .. 


B«nk-run gravel 





Chimney. 1,700 bricks. 

Mixture for mortar. — One part Portland 
cement, threo parts sand. Cement, 
10 sacks; sand, 2 cu. yds. 
6 — 6" terra-cotta thimbles. 
30 linear feet 8" by 8* terra-cotta flue 
lining, 
lumber. 
Gtrrfcr«.— 6— C" by 10" by 10'. 
14— C" by 10" by 16'. 

1— <5" by 10" by 14'. 
5t//s.— 35— 2" by 8" by IC. 
Stud*.— ^2— 2" by C" by 18' (sides). 

9—2" by 6" by 18' (over windows). 
22— 2" by 6" by 18' -1 
20-2" by C" by 10' 

2— 2" by 6" by 12' (over doors). 
riateB.—b2—2" by 6" by 12' (sides). 

16—2" by 0" by 10' (ends). 
Bin posts U7i4*r patrUm. — 36—2" by 4" 
by 16'. 
24—2" by 4" by 14'. 



Lumber — Con tin ued . 
jPur/iTM.- 24— 2"l)yC"l)y 12':- 

12—2" by G" by 10'. 
Bracm rnidtr purUns. — 12 — 2" by 6" 

by 14'. 

i?n/<CT-«.— 130— 2" by C" by 12'. ^ • 
130-2" by C" by 14'. 
12—1" by 6" by 10' (ridge). 
Joi«/«.— 202— 2" by 10" by 12'. 
101— 2" by 10" by 18'. 
800 linear feet 1" by 3" (bridging). 
Sheathing (includes 20 jwr cent 
waste).— li;870 feet b. m. 1" by 
6" (roof). 
5,280 feet b. m. 1" by C" (ceiling). 
2,920 feet b, », 1" by f" (jjnid* 
walls). 

3,450 feet b. m. 1" by 6" (outside 
walls). 

4,800 feet b. m. 1" by 6" (sub- 
floor). 

Drop tiding (includes 20 pof cent 

waste).- 3,400 feet b. m. 1" by C". 
Flooring (tonguo and groove, includes 

25 per cent waste). — 5,500 f«et 

b. m. 1" by 4" (ceiling). 
3,440 feet b. m. 1" by 4" (walls). 
5,000 feet b. m. 1" by 4" (walls). 
Trim (surfaced 4 sides). — 22 — IJ" by 

4y by'14' (windows and doors). 
»— 41" by 18' (corners). 
S^W by 4i" by 12' (end fascia). 
24—1" by 8" by 12' (baseboards). 
18-1" by C" by 12' (roof ridge). 
350 linear feet li" by 2)" drip 

moldi^. 



SWEET-POTATO STOHAGE. 
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LiaBbM:-r€Mtinu«d.- 

Ventilators m rho/.— 8— 1" by 12" by 

14' (»iirf»c«d 4 lidsg). 
Dividing parlilions. — 

8—2" by 4" by 10' (plat*«). 
8—2" by 4"by IS'1 
8—2" by 4" by IC 
12—2" by 4" by 14''-(Btii(ls). 
8— 2" by 4" by 12' 
8—2" by 4" by 10' 

2— 2" by 4" by 12' (over doors). 

- 2,«55 b. HI. 1" by 4" tongue-and- 

groove flooring (i«cl*»d*i K p«r 

c*nt WMt*). 
Scret7U (at cellar windows). — 9 — J" by 

2" by 10' (surfaced 4 sides). 
Bins.— 72— 2" by 4" by 18' (studs). 
21—2" by 2" by 18' (nailinf iktifm). 
21—1" by C" by IS' 
42—1" by G" by 12' 
21—1" by 6" by iC 
42—1" by 8" by 10', 
118—1" by 2" by 18" (clt»t«foTloo»t 

boards). 
42— 2" hy 6" by 12'\, . .. , 
21-2" by 8" by lO'F^-" 
77—2" by 4" by 12' (rtaaovable 

floors). 

2,1GG— l"by4" by lO'UslaUforbin 
114— 1" by 4" by 12'- / .mdos). 

482-l"by4"byl0'|('''»^ ''^^ T*" 
88-K'by4"byl2'( ^ a»>'« 

1,083—1" by 4" by 10' (loose slats). 
Battem- {(or shutters and outside 
doow).— 22— 1" by 6" by 10'. 

Pktformt.—S—2" by 4" by 10' (n*ilinf 
strips). 

3— 2" by 12" by 14' (carriages). 

4— 4" by 4" by 12' (posts). 

1-2" by 8" by 14'Usides and floor- 
• 28—2" by 8" by 10'/ ing). 



LiUKbw- — ConUnu»d. 

10—2" by 4" by 14' (joista). 

3—2" by 10" by 14' (tr9*d«). 
• Boo/ covering. — As desired, for 4,950 

square feet, 
Buildine paper. — 230 squaroa. 

18 cvllar franiM aiid t^A, {or 3 Uglvtfi 

8" by io" glaw. 
18 double-hung sash and fr*xcm», for 

12 lights 9" hy 12"gl««i. 
4 No. 2 glazed doors, 3' by 7', « lifh* 

8" by 10" glaas. 
4 frames for glawd A«on, 3' by 7', •" 

studs. 

4 frames for doors, 3' by 7', 4" studs. 

24 jmirs 2|" by 2J" gii.lvaniz«d kingM. 
28 p«ir« fl" g«h'ani!i«d T luMfM. 

. 4 \mm ^^" by 3J" looeu-]H,H butts. 
6 — 2" winiiow pulleys. 
0 screw eyes. 
G— 2" cleats. 

100 linear feet of J" rojie. 

24—1" by 3" bolts, with 4* rings. 

110 square feet »f fir*** gah-anixed 
wire cloth. 

50 — j" by 18" bolts, nuts, and washers. 

40 liJMar fe*t of galvaniitwi iron Hill- 
ing, 12" wide. ' ■ 

S— }" by 21" wroughV«*««4 m«m- 

18— i" by 3" lag scr«ws. 

Fastenings for windows, dmm, mud 
\ shutters, as desired. 
Nails. 

12 pounds 30-fxjnny. 

25 pounds 20-])oMny. 
77 pounds 10-p«*By. 
8g# pounds 8-p*Mi|'. 
190 pounds 8-]T»nny. 

30 pounds 8-i)enny flninhing. 
Paint. 

Vor throe outside coats, 20 gallons. 



> Ttc> at partitions. Stagger Joint], uiilng 13's with ID'S and lO's with lO's. 



UTILIZING AlUNDONKD TENANT HOUSES, WAUEHOUSES, AND OTHEU 
STKUCTU^ poll STOitlNG SWMCT FOTATOWS. 

On many farms in tlio South there are abandoned tenant houses 
and various other buildings tliat could be couvRrtod into sweet-potato 
storage hojusea at very httlo expense. In many towns thftre ftf« wwe- 
buikfo^, «»d other stru^tiirp tW- oould be i»4iiia»d to 
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ndvnutngo for storing swcot potatoes. Whoro such structures are 
nvaihiblo on the farms or in to\vns tliey should ])e \itilized before erect- 
ing now houses. The same methods »of in9«sJa.fc^ veutihiting 
should be used in remodeling old structures us nre recommended for 
now swoet-potato storiigo houses. Whoro tlie interior of the house 
to be romodolod is not already sheathed it is advisable to ntiil a layer 
of 1 by 4 or 1 by R inch boards on the studding, then a layer of build- 
ing paper, and over this matched boards, as shown in figure 4. If the 
interior is shonthed with only one layer of boards it is a good plan to 
put on a layer of building paper and then set 2 by 4 inch scanthngs 
against the walls. On theso tack another layer of jiapcr and over this 
a layer of matched 1 by 4 or 1 by 6 inch boards. 'Hie tighter the 
house is made, the less attention is required to keep the temperature 
and moisture under proper control. 

Wlioro only a few bushels of sweet potatoes are to be stored thoy 
may he kept in a loft over tho kitchen or in any place in the liouse 
where the tempernturo is quite uniform (Iwtweea 50° aiul 60° F.) and 
tlu) air rather dry. 

VARIKTIKS OF SWKET POTATOES TOR MARKET. 

Til* YMriotios of swoot potatoes to grow depend upon the market 
to be supplied. Tho northern and eastern markets prefer a dry, 
mealy potato, such as the ]Vig-Steni Jersey, Yellow Jersey, Early 
Carolina, and Gohl Coin, although such varieties as tlio Nancy Hall, 
Dooloy, and Triumph have been sold to good advantage on tlio cen- 
tral western markets; in fact, it is reported that southern-grown 
sweet potatoes of the Nancy IfuU variety oommandod the highest price 
on one of tho largest markets in 1015 and 191G. The main rouson 
that southern-grown sweet potatoes have not- been in greater- demand 
on the northern markets is because they have been poorly graded and 
l)nckod. Tlie markets of the South prefer the moist varieties, such 
as Nancy Tlall, Dooloy, Pumpkin Yam, Southern Queen, Georgia 
Yam, and Porto Rioo. The Naney Tlall is grown on a larger scale 
than any otb.er variety. Tho Porto Rico is becoming very popular, 
and lai-ge quantities are being planted in regions where it is well known. 
Tlrt Triinnph, n dry, white-floshod sweet potato, is grown to »oiiB.e 
extent for shipping to northern markets early in the season. 

Tlje southern farmei-s should supply their awix markets before try- 
ing to ship their potatoes to northern markets. During lato winter 
and early spring many large towns nnd cities of the South aro pooily 
supplied, because of lack of storage facilities. With storage houses, 
theso markets could bo supplied with southern-grown potatoes 
throughout tho season. The nnxrkots of tho West will take th* 
liHoister fleahod potatoes grown in th« South, and a good trade e^ouM 



SWEET-POTATO STORAGE. ^1 

1)0 built up in this region if tho grow«a irould: u«e p-eatcr care in 
grading "Jid packing. 

Whilo tho varieties of sweet i^otatocs now grown in tho South are 
preferred by tho southern people, tho dry, moaly roots soil best in tho 
markets of tho North. Tho grower should aim to give tho eoasumors 
what they want, and for iiortheni markets the dry or semimoi«fc 
varieties should bo groAvn, regardless ef tho grower's preferenee. 

HARVESTING SWEET POTATOES. 

Careful handling is one of the essentials in keeping sweet potatoes, 
and there is no more importt-ilfe plswQ© to praetiee it tktm ia the field 
at digging time. Tlio implentisjit u^l tQ dig swftt potatoes should 




PIfMTHP 

Fia. n. — A typo of digger with rolling colters attaehed to tho beam, often used for digging sv.-eet potatoes. 



bo one that does not eut or bruiso tho roots. One of tho best types of 
diggers is a plow with rolling eolters on tho beam to out tho vines and 
with reds attached to tbe moldboards to free tho reots frem the soil 
and vines (fig. 11). A "middle buster" is also a good implement for 
digging swoot potatoes. 'After tho potatoes aro dug they skcraltl' fee 
seratehod out by band and allowed to remain exposed long enough 
to dry. Thoy should never be tliroAVTi from ono row to another, 
thrown loose into tho wagon bed, or put into bags. Tho digging 
should bo done, if possible, when tho weather is bright and tho soil dry. 

Sweet potatoes shoidd bo graded in tho field, in order to reduoo the 
cost of handling to a minimum. A good plan is to go over the rows 
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and pick up the sound, mnrkotablo potatoes in one basket, then gather 
all the seed stoek in another basket or box and put the injured ones 
in still another. These boxes or bask*i»aliiiii4iliip loaded on a wagon 
with sprmgs and hauled direet to the storage house. If the potatoes 
are to be stored in baskets, boxes, or orates, the diflerent grades 
should be put by themselves, and when stored in bulk they should 
be plaeed in separate bins. By following this method it will not be 
necessary to grade the potatoes at the storage house when putting 
them in. Tliis will effeet a savmg of time, reduee the loss by decaj', 
and save the eost of extra handling. The potatoes should bo emptied 
into the bins as earefully as possible, to prevent bruising. Sweet 
potatoes can bo stored in boxes, hampers, baskets, or bins 'with 
satisfaetory results. The preferonee of the individual groT^'er will 
determine the method to be employed. 

Eaeh year, after the sweet potatoes have been marketed, the 
storage house should be thoroughly elenned and disinfected before 
it is used again. All dirt and refuse should be cleaned out and all 
parts of the interior sprayed or washed thoroughly with a solution 
of formalin (1 pint of formalin to 10 or 15 gallons of water). Dis- 
eased roots should not b». thrown on the majiure pile or on laud to 
used for swe*t po<iato*s; th« safest plan is to burn thefn. 

FILLING THB BINS. 

In filling the storage house, the workmen should begin at the back 
end of the bins and pour a layer of sweet potatoes about 2 feet deep 
in all of the bins rather than fill one bin at a time. If the bins are 
8 or 10 feet long, it is a good plan to divide them into two parts. 
By nailing eleats to the middle support of the bins, as shown in 
figures 7 to 10, the partition ean «be raised as the bins are fdled. 
The partition boards should have some space between them to allow 
fr^ circulation of air. A 1-inch block between the boards will be 
glltisfivetory to separate them. By dividing the bins in this way, 
the back of the bin ean be filled without climbing over th« potatoes 
in the front part. When taking the potatoes out, those in one tac- 
tion of a bin ean be removed without disturbing the remaindei-. 
This i« Very important where they are sold in small quantities. 

Wliile the newly dug sweet potatoes afe being brought in, a fire 
should be kept up in the storage house to dry off the moisture. A 
temperature of 80° to 85° F., with plenty of ventilation, should bo 
maintained for 10 days or 2 weeks, depending on weather eondi- 
tiooi md the variety of potatoes. VentilAtion hs abaoluteb- "rnqm- 
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swvc M«,l ftven if it is not possiJ)lc to kt'cp (lie temperature up to 
S0° F., it is neeessary to lenve tho doors, windows, uiul ventilators 
op^n, so Hs to drive out tho inoisture-lnden nir. Tho doors and 
win(lo^^'s may be closed at night, wul should he kept elosod on eloudy 
dnj's. Some of tlio rentihitora in tJie floor nnd through the ooiliiig 
uhould he kej)t oj)en throughout the euriug j)erio(l, oven in eloudy 
or rninj' weatlier. The nir inside tlie house shouhl he kept wiu-m»r 
tJiRn the outside «ir during tJic euring j)crio(]. This will prevent 
moisture from being deposited on the wnlls. As tho nir wnnns, it 
expands and tivkos uj) moisture. When it cools it eontJ-aets tuid 
gives up its moisture. Tim mukss it important to get the moist^iro- 
laden nir out of the house by ventilntion. When the j)otatoes nre 
thoroughly dried or cured, the temperature should be gmduflJly 
reduced to B5° F. Rjul kej)t m n«*r that point m j)o»«iblo during tlie 
remainder of the storage period. If the temperature goes below 
48° T., a lire should be nifwle or tho house oponcwl in the middlo of 
the day wti*n«r«r tJie feemperat-uro oii Uvc outeide k liigh Mio^tgh. 
Wien the temi)crnturo goes iibovc CO" V., tho house should be oj)encd 
ill the cool of the day, to lower the temperature to SI" or riH" K., 
and felmi elo«*d. In luild wsirtJiw tJi-e vfliitilatorB in ttw r®irf iu*y 
be ])urtly open ti] felw tinve, but th«y should l)« ek««^ im o]midy,4r 
cold weather. 

MKTHODS OP HEATING A STORAGE HOUSE. 

A small house can bo heated with a shetit-iron stove tJmt will 
burn knots and other pieeos: of wood. Coal .st-oves nmy be u-sed if 
preferred, but air-tight wood stoves will serve tho j)urj)ose. It re- 
quires a longer time to get up heat with a eoal sfovo than with a 
wood stote, a4id this is one disftdrioitage rii miug coal. Oftwi all 
that is necessary to rnise tho tcmj)ernture a few degrees is to stnrt 
a little wood fire. In a commercial storage house n hot-air boater 
or a hot-watw boiler, with ])ip(« around the walls, would he jjrefer- 
ablc to a stove, but a house that will hold as mnny as 10,000 to 2.'>,000 
bushels of sweet potatoes may be heated with good stoves. The 
location of tlie stoves iii tlws hoMs* d<sj>endis on t-he si»e of the 1iow*« 
and the direction of the cold winds. Ordinarily, where one stove 
is used, it is placed near the center of the house, but if the cold wind 
strikes o»ie end tho st-ov* should be in t}iat mid. Sotne storage 
houses have a small stove in ench end, and this is the be>;t arrnuge- 
mcnt for a long house. Others hnve a stove in one end, with tho 
pipe entering the chimney at tfoe othw etid. Considnrahlo opsu 
8j)nee should be left around the stove to prevent the j)otntoca from 
being injured by excessive heat. In large bouses it is de^irnblo to 
put in partitions to tft*k« »««j)ar»te rooms. Each room should h»t% 
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a stovo or other indcpciidpnt hontlng unit. Small storage houses 
are sometimes hoatod with oil stoves with satisfaetory results. In 
most sections of the South it k not n«cessArj to keep h«at in th« 
storage liouso much of the time. It is only necessary to huild a 
firo when the temperature in the house goes below 48° P. or during 
wet w«atlier, when KHokttire is likely to deposit on the wall*. When 
the outside temperature goes to G0° V. or above during the day, the 
house may be opened for a few hours, provided the atmosphere is 
f*irfy dry, in order to raise the temperature inside to the desired 
point. When the temperature reaches 55° P. the house should bo 
closed. By giving close attention to opening and closing the house. 




Tm. 12.— A, yd* ©J sWMrt pot*te«< tmdy H b« eevM»d wtth eane top* and soil, Not* tb» vontUstlng 
wMeb tstmtii through the cwter ol the pile. 



Tety little artifieial heat will bo needed in the lower South aftei* tJie 
eiffmg perio<l. 

STORAGE PITS AND CELLARS. 

Wliile it is advisable to build storage houses similar to the typra 
already described, it is nevCTtholees realized that it will be many years 
before siifTicient houses are available to eare for the entire crop. 
Therefore, the best methods of storing iji pits oi* banks and in out door 
cellai-a are here described. ' Ttio ntitirt ■tfe^KlTantages in the pit or 
bank method of storage aro (1) the large amount of loss duo to decay; 
(2) the inferior quality of the sound potatoes, duo to laek of proper 
curii>g; (3) th« k** on th« market, because banked potatoes will keep 
for such a short period after being removed ; and (4) the ineonvonience 
of getting the potatoes when needed, especially during cold or rainy 
we«tlier. If it is impossible to build a storage IwMlse the ptrtatfoeis 
should bo cared for in some other way, and it is much bettor to store in 
pits or outdoor cellars than not to store them at all. By using the 
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best methods of banking known, the loss by dodily c«»--lii ni*terially 
redueecl but not eliminated, because it is impossible to eontyol the 
moistm-o and temperature. 

Storage pits should be loeated ■where the drainage is good. In 
making a pit a little of the surface soil is thrown baek to form a level 
bed of the size desired. It is a good plan to dig two small trenches 
across the b^l at right angles to each other, to provide for ventilation 
at the bottom. Lay boards or plaee troughs over the trenches, and 
at the point where the trenches ci-oss sot a small box on end to form a 
flue up tlirough the pile of potatoes, as shown in figure 12. The earth 
floor of the pit is covered with 4 or 5 inches of straw, hay, leaves, or 
pino needles, and tho potatoes arp plaeed in a conieal pile around tlio 
flue. A eovering of straw, hay, or similar material is put on the pile 




P#8n M.— A numb»r of s«*»t-pe*i«9, M»K%>Mi^<(<Mt method of ventllaUon by tht am ¥ tfeujlM 

at ttt% te|> Bt meh. pile. 



and qfer this A layer of soil, the eoreritig of soil should be ©lily n f^rw 
inehes thick at first, but increased as the weather gets cold. Keep tho 
ends of the trenehes and flue open until it is neeessarj' to elose them 
to keep out the frost. It is better to make several small pits rathdt 
than one large one, because it is best to remove the entire eontents 
wlien the pit is opened. Figure 13 shows a number of pits with a 
trough ventilator plaeed m&v the top of e*oh pile of potatoes. 

A tj'pe of storage eellar similar to tho one shown in figure 14 is often 
used in the South for storing swoot potatoes. This form of storage is 
much better thsui p4ts or banks. The potatoes caii b« cured in the 
outdoor cellar, and it is easier to get them out when wanted for tho 
table or for market. A good typo of outdoor cellar can he made as 
ttlows: Se* « liim d po«te for the mmimr supports jtml oe thee® poats 
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put a ridgepole. Against the ridgepole plaro oiio end of planks, polos^ 
or slabs, with their oi>f>osito ends vcsthjig on tl,io ground on either side. 
Tho ends of the inclosure aro boarded up, a door being provided in 
one end. The strueturo is eovcred witli sod to a thiekness of 5 or G 
inches. It is a good plan to put a ventilator through tho top aud to 
leavo two or tlu-eo openings in tho sid^ near tho ground. Provision 
shovdd bo made to eloso all theso openings during cold or Wet weather. 
By placing a small stovo in tho storago cellar tho potatoes can bo cured 
in the way that has been described for the storago house. Th« 
potatoes aro usually piled on a layer of straw, loaves, or pino needles 
placed on tho ground. A hotter method is to build a slat floor a few 




Fia. 14.— A typ« of outdoor cellar used In somo soctlons of tho South for storing swoct potatoes. This 
structure shouldhavo openings near tho bottom and through the top for tho purpose of ventilation. 

inches from tho ground and pile the potatoes m tho floor. This floor 
will allow tho circulation of air under the potatoes, which will aid in 
curing them. 

MARKETING SWEET POTATOES. 

One roason why southern farmers have not received better prices 
for their sweet potato^se is ■§ii%'6li«y%«f'#'ntrt useA-proper inothods of 
handling and marketing. In many cases the potatoes are badly 
bniised and cut in digging, put in bags or rough barrels without 
grading, *Hd T'llshtfd o« tfic ffltWktJt there is an oversupply. 

Tho secrets of success in getting high prices aro to carefully grade, 
clean, and pack the product and to put it upon the market when 
there is a good dematefl'.-- 'fhc greatest dewMtiid fdr s#«et potatoes Is, 
as a rvdo, from the middle of December to tlio middle of March. 

When tho potatoes aro to bo marketed thoy must be carefully 
grwlte^ l#^Mft<*«r how ififttfes grading had b^n done when they w«?e 



put in Iho hou««. Tho iiinrkct dcmnnils a nicdium-sizod uniform 
typo of swoot i)otnto, free from bruises or tlooiiycd spots. In griuling, 
tho Inrgo, overgrown, crooked, broken, or bruised roots should bo kept 
at home for feeding or for canning. Tho best i)otntt)e3 will brinj? a 
liigher price when sejinrated from tho cidls. TSvo niiirket gnuh« are 
soniotinies made, tho "extra selects" or "primes" and tho "seconds" 
or "pio stock," but tho southern farmer will do well to make just oi^ 
market grade and keep tho others for feeding to his live stoek. 

After direful grading, tho sweet potatoes should bo pat in clean, 
neat, attractivo packages. Bng3 should nover bo used, as tho 
potatoes in them beeomo batlly bruised wljeji hajullad. The standard 




>*w. ig.— MMnpw-s of BWfK potatoes separated into two erodos. This type of tmatrtft ki vmA Im a mm- 
sidcrablo extent by growers In New Jersey. 



veneer potato barrel with a burlap eover is oftwi used in summer or 
autumn, but for winter shipment the dmiWe-headed sfeare barrel ik 
tight box is used. Tho smaller typo of package, sueh as tho bushel 
hamper (fig. 15.), bushel box, or bnsket, is becoming more popular 
each year. A neat and attractive package of WcU-griwied poWt*)e« 
will bring a good price at almost any time, ev«u wheia tite uaiirk«i ie 
overstocked witli inferior goods. 

Sweet potatoes vhen shipped during tho winter must be prot»et»d 
from tho cold. When a potato becomes chilled its quality is impaired, 
and decay soon follows. In cold weather tho package should bo 
covered with paper and the cars h»ate<l, in order to prevwit chilling 
the potatoes. Some shippers find it an adraivliftfe to lin« tlnir 
baskets and barrels witli paper. 
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